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INTRODUCTION 


Over a century ago Daniel Web- 
ster dubbed Long Island Sound 
‘The American Mediterranean.” In 
recent years the Sound has been 
frequently characterized as an ‘‘Ur- 
ban Sea.”’ Both images, the one of 
recreation and pleasure and the 
other of intense use, are appro- 
priate for Connecticut’s coastal 
area. Historically, the Connecticut 
coast has been the center of in- 
tense industrial, commercial, and 
residential activity. However, be- 
tween the port centers of Stamford, 
Norwalk, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
and New London, much of the 
shoreline area retained its rural 
character and became the seasonal 
watering grounds for vacationers 
— aplace of recreation. 

Today our use and dependency on 
the coastline has greatly expanded. 
Forty percent of Connecticut’s pop- 
ulation lives in the thirty-six coastal 
towns, making the average density 
of housing inthe coastal area near- 
ly three times greater than in inland 
areas. Seasonal dwellings have 
become permanent residences, 
and vacant shorefront land and 
open space in the coastal area are 
at a premium. Housing, industrial 


and commercial development, 
energy facilities, marine commerce 
and recreation all compete for a 
limited amount of available land. 
The heavy development of shore- 


front land has impacted coastal 
resources and the environmental 
quality of the coastal area. 

Bit by bit, piece by piece, the face 
of our coast has been changing. 


lish comprehensive management 
programs for their shorelines. The 
basic goals and objectives are 
Outlined in the CZM Act: 


*to encourage meaningful local 
government participation in a 
coastal management process; 


OUR NATION’S 
COAST: THE CZM 


ACT 


In response to the many coastal 
problems across the nation, Con- 
gress passed the Coastal Zone 
Management (CZM) Act of 1972. 
The Act was designed to give the 
nation’s 30 coastal states and 5 
coastal territories the opportunity 
and the financial means to estab- 
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*to identify, protect, and enhance 
critical coastal resources; 


*to better coordinate at all gov- 
ernment levels activities which 
affect the coastal area; 


*to accelerate long-term plan- 
ning, and to foster a more order- 
ly growth and development in 
the coastal area; 


*to build a strong working part- 
nership between state and 
federal government in the man- 
agement of the coastal area; 


*to strengthen ongoing govern- 

mental programs, streamline 
coastal regulatory processes, 
and consolidate where practical 
numerous coastal permitting 
activities. 


The intent of the CZM Act is for 
states and territories to identify a 
management strategy for activities 
that have a direct and significant 
impact on coastal waters and ad- 
jacent shorelines. The Act provides 
federal funding for eighty percent 
of the cost of developing a coastal 
management program, if the state 
complies with certain procedural 
guidelines. These guidelines are 
general, allowing participating 
states the flexibility to address 
problems unique to their coasts. 
Four years are allowed for the plan- 
ning process; at the end of that 
time the state must submit a final 
management plan for federal review 
and approval if it wishes to qualify 
for continued federal funding to 


implement the plan and its recom- 
mendations. 


ESTABLISHING 
CONNECTICUT’S 
PROGRAM 


The Connecticut Coastal Area 
Management (CAM) Program began 
in 1975, based on the initiative of 
the federal CZM Act. Connecticut 
chose the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection as the planning 
agency to receive and administer 
federal funds under the CZM Act. 
The program has been guided by a 
twenty-four member Advisory 
Board, composed of representatives 
from state and regional planning 
agencies, and citizens representing 
various interests in the coast. 
Throughout the program’s develop- 
ment, the CAM Advisory Board has 
established policy direction, pro- 
vided continuing advice, and acted 
as a sounding board on major 
issues ranging from erosion and 
dredged material disposal, to 
onshore development impacts of 
offshore petroleum exploration. 

For four years, the Connecticut 
CAM Program studied the overall 
effects of coastal activities, 
identifying critical coastal resources 
that have been impacted and ex- 
ploring a variety of methods for 
improving the management of 


Bridgeport Harbor 


coastline use and development. In 
1979, the program completed its 
final year of developing a manage- 
ment plan for the state’s coastal 
land and water uses. Enabling leg- 
islation (P.A. 79-535) to implementa 
comprehensive coastal manage- 
ment program for Connecticut 
passed during the 1979 session of 
the General Assembly, becoming 
effective January 1, 1980. Based on 
these new authorities and on exist- 
ing statutory authorities in Con- 
necticut, the management plan 
containing planning components 
required for federal approval was 
prepared and submitted to the 
federal Office of Coastal Zone 
Management. 


Public input, as well as partici- 
pation by local, state, and federal 
agencies, and by various interest 
groups, were actively sought 
throughout the development of the 
management plan. In addition to 
publications such as the quarterly 
newsletter, Land’s End, CAM’s 
Developer’s Handbook and Long 
Island Sound: An Atlas of Natural 
Resources, articles on the _ pro- 
gram’s development have appeared 
in a variety of periodicals. Over 
forty reports have been published 
On coastal management in Con- 
necticut, including thirty technical 
reports on the components of and 
options for the management plan. 
Over three hundred public meetings 
On coastal management have been 
held, including twelve regional 
workshops which presented options 
for Connecticut’s participation in 
coastal management, and twenty- 
One public hearings on the pro- 
posed legislation to implement 
Connecticut’s CAM Program. 

As the management program is 
implemented, public participation 
continues to be sought through 
hearings at the state and local 
levels On permit applications, and 
periodic workshops on coastal re- 
source management and planning, 
as well as continued publication of 
reports and Land’s End. 
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TWO KEY ISSUES 


Under the existing resource and 
land management structure in Con- 
necticut, many agencies at all 


levels of government influence the 


conservation and development of 
the coastal area. Historically, many 
commissions and boards were in- 
stituted in reaction to a specific 
problem or issue that arose in the 


Ducks and Docks, Niantic 


coastal area. For example, after the 
severe destruction caused by the 
1938 hurricane, the state’s coastal 
structures program was initiated to 
guide development of seawalls, 
piers, and docks to reduce property 
damage and Save lives in the event 
of another disaster. 

Coastal towns, the state and the 
federal government have all, over 
the years, become _ involved in 
coastal problems through a variety 


Fishing from a groin 

of activities such as planning and 
zoning, wetlands regulation, road 
construction, fisheries manage- 
ment, flood and erosion control, 
channel dredging, and harbor de- 
velopment. The result is that 
scores of individual administrative 
and regulatory agencies make 
independent decisions affecting 
the coast: some addressing one 
specific coastal issue; others ap- 
plying only to a limited geographic 
area. 

The Connecticut CAM Program 
identified two fundamental short- 
comings of this existing manage- 
ment system. They were 1) lack of 
overall coordination among the 
existing array of .management 
authorities affecting the coastal 
area, and 2) inadequate considera- 
tion of natural resource capacity in 
the process of reviewing and per- 
mitting coastal uses. 


CONSIDERATION 
OF COASTAL 
RESOURCES AND 
COORDINATION 


Counting agencies at the state 
and federal level and relevant com- 
missions and boards in each of 
Connecticut’s thirty-six coastal 
municipalities, literally hundreds of 
independent decision-making 
bodies are involved in the planning 
and management of the coast. 
However, no notable coordination, 
uniform guidance, or common long- 
range direction exist among these 
agencies regarding coastal devel- 
opment and protection. Individual 
legal authorities that deal with one 
geographic area or one specific 
issue often do not adequately ad- 
dress coastal problems that cross 
town lines or involve a large num- 
ber of interrelated issues. 

A major consequence of this 
lack of coordination among man- 
agement authorities historically 
has been an inattention among 
decision-makers to the overall fate 
of coastal resources and their 
capacity and limits in supporting 
development activity. For example, 
nearly 15,000 acres of Connecticut’s 


Original tidal wetlands have been 
destroyed by encroaching develop- 
ment, most of them during the 30 
years immediately following World 
War Il. 

Connecticut now leases out only 
one-fourth of the shellfish beds 
that it once did because of degraded 
water quality, due to inadequately 
treated domestic and industrial ef- 
fluent and other “non-point” water 


the State of Connecticut millions of 
dollars in continuing expenditures 
for flood and erosion protection. 
While legislative and governmental 
programs have been developed to 
respond to each of these problems 
in turn, there has been no central- 
ized focus on responding to all in 
the context of long term use and 
protection of coastal resources. 
The CAM Program has been de- 


Fort Hale Park, New Haven 

pollution sources such as stream 
water runoff. The closing of shell- 
fish beds has meant the loss of a3 
to 6 million dollar industry annually. 
Many houses have been construct- 
ed in hazardous coastal flood and 
erosion prone areas, jeopardizing 
the buildings (and the occupants) 
to considerable damage in the 
event of severe storms, and costing 


signed to address these basic man- 
agement .deficiencies of inadequate 
coordination and consideration of 
coastal resources. Correction of 
these shortcomings should, in turn, 
greatly facilitate the solution of 
many specific problems and issues 
which have been perpetuated or 
caused by these major management 
problems. 


CONNECTICUT’S 
COASTAL 
MANAGEMENT 
ACT 


An effort that began as early as 
1971 in Connecticut to investigate 
the state’s capabilities for planning 
and managing coastal resources 
culminated in 1979 with the passage 
of the Coastal Management Act 
(P.A. 79-535). The thirty-three page 
Act establishes statewide coastal 
policies to guide coastal resource 
conservation and development, de- 
fines the coastal area, and details a 
coastal regulatory management 
system for Connecticut. 
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The statutory COASTAL POLICIES 
guide and coordinate municipal, 


state, and federal decisions affect- 


ing the coastal area. Each state and 
municipal agency which exercises 
authority over coastal development 
must use the policies when making 
decisions for proposals within the 
designated COASTAL BOUNDARY. 
At the state level, the policies guide 
coastal decisions in the areas of 
permitting, state development pro- 
jects, state planning and grants. At 
the local levels, municipalities have 
been given the new authority to 
review all proposed development 
within the coastal boundary in light 
of the coastal policies. 

As part of their planning and zon- 
ing procedures, municipalities must 
undertake COASTAL SITE PLAN 


REVIEWS to consider the impact of 
development proposals within the 
boundary on coastal resources. In 
addition, municipalities are en- 
couraged to develop MUNICIPAL 
COASTAL PROGRAMS by revising 
existing town plans and ordinances 
for the area within the coastal 
boundary to assure long range con- 
sistency with the coastal policies. 

The Coastal Management Act 
does not significantly alter the ex- 
isting jurisdiction of the state and 
coastal municipalities; each con- 
tinue to regulate the activities they 
currently regulate. It does, however, 
expand the criteria local and state 
agencies will use to evaluate de- 
velopment proposals for the area 
within the coastal boundary to in- 
sure adequate consideration of 
coastal impacts. 

In conclusion, the Coastal Man- 
agement Act establishes the legal 
authority and the organizational 
relationships to address and cor- 
rect specific management problems 
and issues related to environmental 
degradation and resource man- 
agement in Connecticut. It is a 
combination of these new legal 
authorities and existing state and 
municipal legal authorities that will 
form the foundation of Connec- 
ticut’s shared state-local coastal 
management program. 


aa 


THE COASTAL 
BOUNDARY 


The first question to be answered 
in designing a program to protect 
and wisely develop our coastal area 
was: What, indeed, is the coastal 
area? In 1978 the coastal area of 
Connecticut was defined by statute; 
it includes the land and water of the 
thirty-six coastal municipalities 
fronting Long Island Sound, the 
salt water portions of the state’s 
three major rivers (Connecticut, 
Thames, and Housatonic), and the 
Connecticut portion of Long Island 
Sound. 

Within the general coastal area, a 
coastal boundary for management 
purposes has also been defined in 
Statute. Within this boundary, the 
management system and the coast- 
al policies are meant to apply. On 
the landward side the coastal boun- 
dary is delineated by a 1000 foot 
setback from mean high water, ora 
1000 foot setback from the inland 
boundary of tidal wetlands, or the 
inland limit of the 100 year coastal 
flood zone, whichever is farthest 
inland. On the seaward side, it is 
determined by the extent of the 
state’s jursidiction in Long Island 
Sound. The coastal boundary is 
broad enough to effectively man- 


age all significant coastal resources 
and all activities which may have a 
direct and significant impact on 
coastal resources or waters. Careful 
study of seven alternative boundary 
options and public comment indi- 
cated that this boundary was the 
most generally acceptable and ef- 
fective option. 

By July 1, 1980 the CAM Program 
is directed to prepare final boundary 
maps to demonstrate whether hold- 
ings of a property owner lie within 
the coastal boundary. Public hear- 
ings on the maps are required to be 
held in each coastal municipality 
prior to final adoption. Coastal 
municipalities may use_ interim 
maps prepared by the CAM Program 
to delineate and adopt a municipal 
coastal boundary. The municipality 
may use natural features, roads and 
other identifiable features in 
preparing the municipal coastal 
boundary, provided the boundary 
approximates, and in no event 
diminishes, the coastal boundary 
as defined by statute. 

Connecticut has excluded from 
its coastal boundary all land which 
is subject solely to the federal gov- 
ernment, or which is held in trust by 
the federal government, its officers 
or agents. However, with a federally 
approved coastal management pro- 
gram, this land is subject to the 


consistency provisions of the fed- 
eral CZM Act which require that all 
activities conducted on_ federal 
land must be consistent with the 
policies of the state’s coastal man- 
agement program. 
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COASTAL 
POLICIES 


The coastal policies of Con- 
necticut’s Coastal Management 
Program are statements that pre- 
scribe a management approach to 
coastal uses and coastal resources. 
Forty-three new coastal manage- 
ment policies were established in 
Connecticut’s Coastal Management 
Act. A major objective of the CAM 
Program is to ensure the consistent 
application of these policies by 
state and local decision-makers as 
they evaluate coastal development 
proposals and plan for orderly de- 
velopment of the shoreline. What 
are these policies? How will they 
be applied? Who will apply them? 
These questions are addressed 
below. 

The coastal policies can : be 
grouped under three major head- 
ings: 1) Coastal Use Policies, 2) 
Coastal Land and Water Resource’ 
Policies, and 3) Government Pro- 
cess Policies. The coastal use 
policies guide state and local deci- 
sions regarding major development 
activities or uses in the coastal 
area. Policies on dredging, boating 
facilities, Sewer and water lines, 
energy facilities, highways and air- 
ports, coastal structures and more 


fall under this heading. These poli- 
cies are utilized by state and local 
agencies as they evaluate a use’s 
potential. to cause a major impact 
on the resources and environmental 
quality of the coastal area. 

A notable Coastal Use Policy is 
the general policy stating the over- 
all goal of providing preference to 
siting water dependent uses in 
shorefront areas. 

Coastal Resource Policies spec- 
ifically address individual coastal 
resources which are defined in the 
Act, such as beaches and dunes, 
tidal wetlands, inter-tidal flats, 
rocky shorefronts, islands and 
coastal hazard areas. In general, 
these policies require the manage- 
ment of coastal resources so as to 
preserve their natural functions. 
Government Process Policies guide 
the administration and coordination 
of the coastal management effort 
in Connecticut. They include such 
areas as permit simplification, 
intergovernmental coordination, 
public investment and acquisition, 


public participation and technical 


assistance. Policies regarding fed- 
eral consistency and facilities in 
the national interest also come 
under this heading. 

Both the state and coastal muni- 
cipalities use the coastal policies 
in specific ways established by the 
Coastal Management Act. The list 


below highlights mechanisms re- 
quired by the act to implement the 
coastal policies. 


*On a case by case basis, local 
planning and zoning commis- 
sions must review development 
proposals within the coastal 
boundary area for consistency 
with applicable coastal goals 
and polices. 


* Administrators of coastal-related 
State regulatory programs are 
required to be consistent with 
the policies in making permit 
decisions for the area within 
the coastal boundary. 


“Major state plans affecting the 
coastal area must be revised to 
ensure consistency with the 
coastal policies. 


“State agencies must consider 
coastal policies in designing 
and constructing state spon- 
sored development projects. 
Environmental impact state- 
ments already required for 
Significant State projects must 
include an analysis of a pro- 
Ject’s impact on the coast and 
consistency with the policies. 


*The coastal policies will be 
used to determine the consis- 
tency of federal actions with 
the Connecticut CAM Program. 
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COASTAL SITE 
PLAN REVIEW 


Central to the municipal role in 
coastal management is a procedure 
known as Coastal Site Plan Review. 
Under the Coastal Management Act, 
municipalities are directed to review 
a site plan of all individual develop- 
ment projects, variance requests, 
and subdivisions of property within 
the coastal boundary in light of 
their potential impacts on coastal 
resources. The coastal site plan 
review is conducted by planning 
and zoning commissions and zoning 
boards of appeals as part of the 
review they already give projects. 
No new agencies are established 
and there is no change in the juris- 
diction of existing agencies. 

The coastal site plan is essen- 
tially the same as a zoning or sub- 
division application. An applicant 
must provide Sufficient data, maps, 
drawings, and other back-up ma- 


terials necessary to describe the ~ 


proposed development to the local 
board or commission responsible 
for site plan reviews. In addition, 
the sponsors of the proposed de- 
velopment are required to include 
an assessment of the impacts of 
their proposal on any affected 
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coastal resources. Applicants must 
also demonstrate that the proposed 
development is consistent with the 
coastal policies of the Act. 

The local agency must first deter- 
mine whether the project described 
in the coastal site plan meets exist- 
ing local planning and zoning 
requirements. Then, to begin the 
project analysis of the coastal site 
plan review, the proposed project 
must be examined by the local 
board in the context of the intended 
site. The board determines if the 


resources are capable of supporting 
the project without sustaining 
major negative impacts, and if the 
proposed use is suitable for the 
location. The site assessment 
would include an inventory of the 
coastal resource types and pro- 
cesses, and other biological and 
physical resource components. It 
would be based on maps and other 
technical information supplied to 
each coastal municipality by DEP. 
The board or commission is given 
the power to approve, deny, or at- 


tach conditions to the applicant’s 
proposal. On a case-by-case basis, 
the board must review coastal site 
plans for consistency with the ap- 
plicable coastal policies contained 
in the Coastal Management Act. 
The board is required to find in writ- 
ing that any approved development 
or use is consistent with coastal 
policies and has been formulated 
to mitigate potential impacts on 
coastal resources. In the event that 
a proposal is deemed unaccept- 
able, the board may require that the 
project be modified to make it ac- 
ceptable, or it may be denied. The 
Coastal Management Act exempts 
gardening and farming activities 
from the site plan review require- 
ments. Municipalities may also 
exempt, by regulation, various 
minor development activities with- 
in the boundary such as additions 
to existing structures or new single 
family homes that are not located 
on or within 100 feet of tidal wet- 
lands or beaches. 

The Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) may participate as a party to 
a local decision and introduce 
evidence and testimony. The Com- 
missioner also has the authority to 
take an appeal of municipal site 
plan review decisions to the courts 


in order to ensure consistent con- 
sideration of coastal impacts and 
of coastal policies. Coastal munici- 
palities are given similar rights as 
parties to all DEP permit decisions 
within their coastal boundary. 
Further, in the event of a court chal- 
lenge of a municipal decision by 
DEP, the state must pay court costs 
for the municipality if the municipal 
decision is upheld. 

The policies, criteria, and defini- 
tions in the Coastal Management 
Act clearly state the limits on local 
agency discretion and provide pre- 
dictable guidance to property own- 
ers. The use guidelines and coastal 
resource maps supplied to coastal 
towns by the Department of En- 
vironmental Protection provide 
information and further guidance 
to municipal agencies. In addition, 
if project or specific site informa- 
tion is required, the municipal 
agency may request technical as- 
sistance from the CAM unit in the 
Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection. Available resources include 
technically trained personnel, 
resource inventories, maps, photo- 
graphic surveys and related data. A 
minimum of $2,500 in start-up funds 
is provided to each municipality to 
assist in reviewing site plans. Muni- 
cipalities may apply annually for a 
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Taking sediment samples 


Share of the thirty percent of the 
federal financial assistance which 
the Coastal Management Act allo- 


cates to support municipal coastal 
site plan reviews. 
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MUNICIPAL 
COASTAL 
PROGRAM 


Under the Coastal Management 
Act, municipalities are encouraged 
to adopt municipal coastal pro- 
grams. This entails a _ two-step 
process. Guided by the coastal 
policies, a municipality would first 
revise its plan of development for 
the coastal boundary area, and 
second, revise its municipal zoning 
Ordinances and other land use 
regulations and ordinances to con- 
form to the revised plan of develop- 
ment. 

These revisions provide the 
municipality with a comprehensive 
and long-range plan for coastal 
development and conservation. 


Construction on the coast 
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Whereas the coastal site plan 
review occurs on a case-by-case 
basis and helps protect coastal 
resources important to the town, 
the municipal coastal program pro- 
vides a predictable, long range 
coastal land use plan. It also gives 
coastal property owners and devel- 
Opers more specific guidance in 
planning development projects. 

In order to prepare a municipal 
coastal program, the municipal 
planning commission must first 
identify the major coastal related 
problems and issues facing the 
community. The commission 
would then prepare revisions to the 
town plan of development, consid- 
ering the community’s coastal 
problems and issues; the coastal 
policies; and the nature and loca- 
tion of coastal resources, future 
water-dependent development op- 


eee 


portunities, existing land use and 
development. Once completed the 
revised town plan, which may en- 
compass the entire town or only 
the area within the coastal boun- 
dary, would be submitted to the 
Commissioner of the Department 
of Environmental Protection for re- 
view in light of the coastal policies. 
After receiving and considering the 
comments from the Commissioner, 
the municipality would adopt the 
revised town plan of development 
in accordance with existing pro- 
cedural and public participation 
requirements. 

After adopting its revisions to 
the plan of development, the mu- 
nicipality would prepare revisions 
to its zoning, subdivision, and 
planned unit development regula- 
tions, and other land use regulations 
and ordinances to conform to the 
revised plan of development. Re- 
visions to regulations and ordi- 
nances would also be submitted to 
the Commissioner for comment. 
The Commissioner will review these 
revisions in light of the coastal pol- 
icies, as well as the previously 
revised plan of development. Once 
the Commissioner’s comments 
have been received, the municipal- 
ity would adopt its revisions in 
accordance with existing proce- 
dures. It should be noted that the 
DEP’s role in reviewing municipal 


plans and regulations is to provide 
advice and help assure consistency 
between all coastal towns. The 
DEP’s review and comments are 
advisory and not binding on the 
municipality. 

Implementation of the municipal 
coastal program would occur 
through existing regulatory and 
development programs at the local 
level, and through the coastal site 
plan review process. Municipalities 
electing to adopt a coastal program 
may apply for additional funding 
under the Coastal Management Act, 
and will receive technical assist- 
ance upon request. 
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Stonington 


Westbrook 


AREAS OF 
PARTICULAR 
CONCERN 


The Connecticut CAM Program 
recognizes that certain areas locat- 
ed along the shoreline have unique 
coastal values, and that these areas 
require special management atten- 
tion. As part of a special manage- 
ment approach encouraged by the 
federal Coastal Zone Management 
Act, the CAM Program has desig- 
nated four geographic Areas of 
Particular Concern (APC), which 
have been given special policy con- 
sideration and specific priority 
uses. The designated APC’s are 
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tidal wetlands, shellfish concen- 
tration areas, federal navigation 
channels, and dredged material 
disposal sites. These are described 
in detail in Connecticut’s Coastal 
Management Plan along with the 
special management policies. The 
designation as an area of particular 
concern calls for a stronger initia- 
tive to protect and preserve tidal 
wetlands, a revitalization of shell- 
fish concentration areas, continued 
and regularly scheduled mainte- 
nance dredging of existing federally- 
designated channels, and careful 
monitoring of disposal sites to 
ensure continued dredging without 
substantial risk to adjacent environ- 
ments. 
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Hammonassett State Park, Madison 
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SPECIAL 
PLANNING 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Three special planning elements 
— energy facilities planning, erosion 
planning, shorefront access and 
protection planning — have been 
identified by Connecticut's CAM 
Program, as required by the CZM 
Act amendments to 1976. These 
amendments call for states to iden- 
tify a continuing planning process 
through which each of these topics 
will be addressed. 

In Connecticut, the primary auth- 
ority for the planning and regulation 
of energy facilities rests with the 
Power Facilities Evaluation Coun- 
cil. Similarly, the Department of 
Environmental Protection has the 
principal role in erosion and recrea- 
tional planning. Because these 
existing authorities provide an ade- 
quate mechanism for continuing 
consideration of the three topics, 
they have been identified in turn as 
the method the state will employ 
during implementation of the 
management program. Each are 
described together with appropriate 
recommendations for future action 
in Connecticut’s Coastal Manage- 
ment Plan. 


Heading home 


CONNECTICUT 
COASTAL TOWNS 
1. Branford 19. Montville 
2. Bridgeport 20. New Haven 
3. Chester 21. New London 
4. Clinton 22. North Haven 
5. Darien 23. Norwalk 
6. Deep River 24. Norwich 
7. East Haven 25. Old Lyme 
8. East Lyme 26. Old Saybrook 
9. Essex 27. Orange 
10. Fairfield 28. Preston 
11. Greenwich 29. Shelton 
12. Groton 30. Stamford 
13. Guilford 31. Stratford 
14. Hamden 32. Stonington 
15. Ledyard 33. Waterford 
16. Lyme 34. West Haven 
17. Madison 35. Westbrook 
18. Milford 36. Westport 
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